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Countless popular playwrights from William Shakespeare to Steven Spielberg have relied 
upon the startling 'special effects' of ghosts and poltergeists to astound their audiences. Yet 
few people realise that those sensational stage gimmicks were originated by the Greek 
dramatists of antiquity. 

Although ghost legends may have inspired the playwrights, it was probably more for 
purposes of plot than for reasons of superstition that apparitions were so well represented 
in ancient Greek drama. Special devices and machinery were invented to create the illusion 
of the ghosts suspended over the action or eerily emanating from a tomb on stage. In 
Euripides' Hecuba (produced in 428 BC), for example, the ghost of Polydorus was made to 
appear hovering over the enemy camp where his mother was held captive, asking pity for 
his 'unwept, unburied' state. Sophocles, too, used ghosts on occasion - but the tragedian 
Aeschylus was the master of supernatural techniques guaranteed to evoke gasps. 

In the Persians , performed in about 472 BC, the magnificently attired ghost of King Darius 
arises with majestic pomp from his tomb to learn how the Persian fleet was destroyed by 
the Athenians, then descends back to the 'nether gloom.' A lost Aeschylus play, entitled The 
Spirit Raisers, probably had ghosts as its central theme. In the last play of his most famous 
trilogy, the Oresteia, the murderess Clytemnestra appears as a malevolent spectre who 
arouses the sleeping Furies and commands them to pursue the matricidal Orestes. The story 
that at the appearance of the Furies in the same play boys in the audience fainted and 
pregnant women miscarried may not be true, but it suggests the dramatic power of these 
supernatural presentations. 

Supernatural haircuts 

Long before these plays were written, tales of the supernatural thrilled the Greeks. 
Accounts of hauntings and ghostly manifestations abound in ancient literature; indeed they 
are the prototypes for modern ghost stories. The settings, plots, and motives are instantly 
familiar to connoisseurs of paranormal phenomena. Spirits were abroad in the Greek world 
for all the traditional reasons: violent or untimely death, neglected last wishes or funeral 
rites, or association with extraordinary historical events. Some hauntings seem to be the 
result of unusually strong personalities or connected with famous personages, while other 
ghostly traces seem to be a sort of after image lingering in certain surrounds. Some 
poltergeists are simply troublemakers, like the one Pliny the Younger described who crept 
into houses at night and gave sleeping people haircuts. 



The needs of the dead 


Several ghosts in antiquity are motivated by concern for proper funeral rituals. Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey both portray ghosts who seek burial ceremonies to ensure eternal peace. In 
the Odyssey, the hapless ghost of the recently deceased Elpenor beseeches his friend 
Odysseus for lamentations and rites. Elpenor, the youngest member of Odysseus' crew, met 
an untimely death during the escape from the witch Circe, when he rolled off the roof in a 
drunken stupor and broke his neck. Although Odysseus remembered Elpenor as 'neither 
powerful in fighting nor sound in his thinking,' he mourned his young companion's tragic 
end and undertook the proper rites. 

Odysseus encountered a multitude of ghosts in the Underworld; there the dead are pitiful, 
pale shadows of their former selves, still concerned about living friends and relatives, and 
anxiously seeking assurance that they are still mourned and missed. In the 6th century BC, 
the ghost of Melissa, wife of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, appeared to let him know that she 
required more clothing in the Underworld. Periander waited until a festival day when he 
knew all the Corinthian ladies would turn out in their best. Then he ordered them to be 
stripped of their finery and dispatched the clothes to his wife by burning them on a high 
pyre. 

Justice and revenge 

Motives of revenge or justice animated other restless Greek spirits. In the Laws Plato 
alluded to the pervasive idea that somehow the spirit of one murdered is able to haunt and 
harass the guilty, as in the case of Clytemnestra in the Oresteia. In a tale of posthumous 
revenge told by Plutarch, the Spartan commander Pausanias brutally murdered a young 
captive named Cleonice. Her ghost returned to haunt him each night, prophesying his death. 
Later he was declared a traitor to Sparta and sentenced to starve. 

Around the 2nd century AD, the baths of Chaeronea were said to be haunted by the groans 
and screams of a man murdered while bathing. The racket did not subside until the baths 
were walled up and abandoned. In another report by Aelian, two wealthy travellers took 
rooms at an inn in Megara. That night the innkeeper murdered one of the men and stole his 
belt full of gold. He hid the body in a dung-cart. The victim's ghost appeared to his travelling 
companion and told him of the deed. The shade did not rest until the corpse was discovered 
in the cart and the innkeeper punished. 



The clanking of chains 


The first haunted house story ever written, set in Athens of the 1st century AD, features 
another ghostly victim of foul play. Pliny the Younger described what happened in a letter to 
a friend. It seems there is a ramshackle old house, long abandoned and fallen into disrepair. 
The house is for sale, cheap. But there are no buyers, because everyone in Athens has heard 
about the apparition of an old bearded man and the frightful sounds of clanking chains in 
the courtyard. The philosopher Athenodorus, new in town, is attracted by the reasonable 
price and buys the house despite its reputation. Working late on the first night in his new 
home, the philosopher detects a faint clinking sound. As the sounds draw nearer, the figure 
of an old man in irons approaches. 

Determined to maintain his composure, Athenodorus ignores the spectre, until the old man 
rattles the chains over the philosopher's head and beckons him into the garden. 
Exasperated, Athenodorus follows with a lamp, marks the spot where the ghost disappears 
with a handful of leaves and returns to his desk. The next day, the place in the garden is 
excavated before witnesses and the skeleton of a man in chains is unearthed. With all due 
ceremony the bones are given proper burial. Needless to say the old man's ghost was never 
seen again. 

Frightening philosophers 

In another earlier version of the scientific investigator versus the supernatural, the 
philosopher Democritus of Abdera (5th C BC) is said to have taken up residence in a tomb to 
disprove the existence of ghosts. Neighbourhood children plotted to give the old man a 
scare. In a prank designed to test the philosopher's commitment to his disbelief in ghosts, 
they dressed in black, donned skull masks, and danced around his abode in the cemetery 
one night. We are told that Democritus was unamused and unafraid. Some 200 years earlier 
the Phocian army had used a similar trick (they whitewashed themselves and their amour 
under a full moon) with much greater success to alarm and rout their enemies, the 
Thessalians. 

Even the most rational of philosophers, Plato, seemed fascinated with the idea of ghosts. 
Writing in the 4 th century BC, he described the popular notion of graveyards as hair-raising 
precincts where tormented souls prowled among the tombs, compelled to wander the earth 
as penalty for former evil ways. Much later in Imperial times, philosopher-necromancer 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to have called up the spirit of Achilles. After a slight earthquake, 
a nine-foot youth wearing a Thessalian cloak appeared and obligingly answered five knotty 
questions about the Trojan War. The apparition, whose expression was 'grim but not 
unpleasant,' vanished promptly at cock-crow. 



Achilles, noted for belligerence while alive, was apparently quite good-natured in the 
afterlife. Shepherds and hunters on the plains near Troy used to report that his ghost often 
engaged them in friendly conversation. The spirits of Hector and Ajax, on the other hand, 
were not so mellow - they were often blamed for 'bedevilling' flocks in the area, and 
drowned a boy who insulted Hector's memory. Other heroes of the Trojan War were 
supposedly seen at night, striding along the plain in gleaming amour and plumed helmets. 
Furthermore, these apparitions were said to predict the future: if they were dusty, a 
drought was coming; if they were sweaty, there would be rain; and traces of blood foretold 
a plague. 

Poltergeists in Pausanias 

Accounts of haunted battlefields are not uncommon. Writing a generation after the Battle 
of Marathon (490 BC), Herodotus remarked that the Marathonian Plain still resounded with 
the clash of weapons and the neighing of horses (some scoffers say they must be whinnies 
of frustration, since the cavalry did not participate in the battle). Six hundred years later, 
Pausanias mentioned the same phenomenon; no reliable modern reports exist, but 
Pausanias did caution that going to Marathon specifically to hear the echoes 'never did 
anyone any good'. 

The Isthmus of Corinth was the scene of an ominous incident in AD 67 when Nero began his 
ill-starred venture of digging a canal. With the first shovelful of dirt, blood spurted from the 
ground, hideous groans were heard and numerous ghosts were released from the earth. 
The Isthmus canal project was abandoned until 1882; the workers who dug the present 
canal failed to note any untoward omens. 

The dew-shades of Frangocastello 

Ghosts and hauntings in Greece are not however confined to the distant past. For example, 
the famous 'Droussolites' of Frangocastello in Crete are said to be the shades of 385 
warriors led by the patriot Hadzimichali Daliani, who were overwhelmed in 1828 by Mustafa 
Pasha's hordes. The figures on horseback appear in the mists over the sea at dawn around 
the anniversary of the massacre, 18 May by the old calendar. The British Society for 
Psychical Research sent a team of observers to investigate the 'dew-shades' of 
Frangocastello in 1928, but unfortunately they had miscalculated the difference between 
the old and new calendars and saw nothing. It was reported that a few days after the 
researchers left, on 4, 6, and 7 June, the apparitions appeared. 

The Greek writer Balabanis, in recounting stories of his Anatolian childhood during the 
1920s, remembers that evil spirits were thought to haunt the village cemetery, and boys 
constantly dared each other to spend the night there. One accepted the challenge to plunge 



a knife into a grave. The next morning he was found dead from extreme shock, pinned 
harmlessly to the ground by the blade which had passed through his trouser-leg. Other 
writers recall the legend that Byzantine vampires once infested the island of Hydra and were 
later banished to Thera-Santorini, or the rumour that the ghosts of ancient heroes visited 
Delos once a year. 

In 1978, at Osios Loukas near Delphi, a robed monk was observed 'disappearing' through a 
stone wall of the monastery. And after the earthquakes of 1981 in Greece, some attributed 
the disturbance to Queen Frederica's uneasy ghost in the royal burial grounds at Tatoi, near 
Dekelia. 

But it is to Arta in Epirus that ghost hunters in Greece are drawn today, where a beautiful 
spectre is celebrated in a well-known 17th century folksong. The legend has all the elements 
of a gothic ghost story: tragedy, love, untimely death, poignant sacrifice, all clustered 
around a historic event, the building of the Arta Bridge in 1611. No matter how the workers 
toiled, whatever they built collapsed each night. The only way to ensure the stability of the 
bridge was finally revealed to the master builder by a songbird. Heartbroken, he learned 
that he must sacrifice his beloved wife. After the young woman was imprisoned alive in one 
of the foundation piers, the bridge was successfully completed, although 'it shall always 
tremble, as does her poor heart.' Some say that her shade can still be glimpsed, dancing on 
the bridge whenever music is played over the water. 
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